MR.   HORE-BELISHA
and then doubled in total strength. We scattered
guarantees over Eastern Europe. By the end of
April Chamberlain announced compulsory military
service. Upon Hore-Belisha fell the main depart-
mental burden. He wound up the debate with a great
Parliamentary triumph working his best trick to per-
fection: he quoted against him a passage which Sir
Archibald Sinclair had delivered only a few days
before. On a good wicket Mr. Hore-Belisha can be
relied upon to score a century.
This captivating record compels an admiration for
the smartness of our Secretary of State for War. He
has done all in his power to "get on." He has made
a study of the whole public and of the several diverse
sections of it, whose favour he has to woo. He knows
the House of Commons will appreciate cleverness if
it is sustained by industry and knowledge. Accord-
ingly as a Parliamentarian he decides how he will be
clever after he has diligently amassed the necessary
facts. He is aware that woolliness is fatal, so he argues
deliberately in a clear if slightly rasping voice. He
seems to have thought out in advance the pitch and
emphasis most suitable for every one of his sentences.
In the House he is sparing of rhetoric, but on the
platform he is far more prone to it.
Though he is still nominally a Liberal, Hore-Belisha
is supposed to be modelling himself on Disraeli. The
parallel is by no means complete. With Hore-Belisha
there was no dismal or ludicrous anti-climax to any
extravagantly ambitious first attempt to storm West-
minster. Hore-Belisha has found other ways of self-
advertisement than oriental curls and prodigality of
attire. His manner may, be faintly flamboyant but